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ABSTRACT 


THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON NATIVE BEHAVIOUR IN THE 
URBAN LABOUR MARKET 


Stewart J. Clatworthy 


This study represents one of the few attempts to 
estimate differentials in the performance of Native people 
in the urban labour market and the effects of education 
levels on performance patterns. Using micro-level data, 
multi-dimensional contingency table techniques and a specific 
form of regression analysis, models of labour force 
participation rates, employment rates and occupational levels 
have been developed. The models control for variations in 
the individual's ethno-demographic characteristics and permit 
more accurate measurement of the effects of education 
‘Characteristics. on performance inthe; labours market.) Major 


findings are as follows: 


1) The effect of education on Native labour force 
participation rates is positive (i.e., leads to 
higher rates of participation) although variable 
over population subgroups. Education~-related 
improvements to participation are greatest for 
Native women. 


il) The effects of education on employment rates are 
highly variable over ethno-demographic subgroups. 
Among Status Indian men and Métis/Non-Status 
Indian men and women higher levels of education 
translate into markedly lower unemployment rates. 
Among Status Indian women, however, the probability 
of unemployment is sharply higher for those more 
highly educated. This may reflect the effects of 
labour market segmentation, discrimination or the 
ineffectiveness of training or educational 
upgrading programs. 


ie) Higher levels of education also impact positively 
on Native occupational levels (as measured by the 
Blishen/McRoberts occupational index). However, 
the effect is large only for individuals completing 
ll or more grades of schooling. 


In terms of policy development, these findings suggest 
the need for renewed and expanded emphasis on education and 
skill development among the urban Native population. In this 
regard, efforts should be directed towards encouraging and 
facilitating (at the minimum) high school completion or the 
acquisition of trade or technical school certificates, for 
our analyses suggest that significant improvements in labour 
force performance occur at or above these levels. It should 
also be emphasized that better education (or training) alone 
is not likely to be a sufficient prerequisite for labour 
market success among urban Natives. Unemployment among 
better educated Native peoples remains substantially higher 
than that experienced by general urban society. Improvements 
to education do, however, appear to have the effect of 
reducing levels of employment disparity between the Native 


and general population. 


Although far from conclusive, the results also raise 
questions about the effectiveness of educational-upgrading 
programs on the labour market performance of Status Indian 
women. The results are not inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that such programs are either not transferring skills or not 
leading to the development of the individual's motivation to 
apply learned skills in the labour market. Moreover, in 
light of current qualification criteria for social allowance 
Supports, there may be cause for concern that upgrading 
programs are being used aS a means of income support rather 
than as a means of developing skills. There is a need for a 
thorough evaluation of existing educational-upgrading and 
skill-development programs, particularly as they relate to 


Status Indian women. 


SOMMAIRE 


EFFETS DE LA SCOLARISATION SUR LE COMPORTEMENT DES 
AUTOCHTONES SUR LE MARCHE DU TRAVAIL URBAIN 


Stewart J. Clatworthy 


Cette @tude représente une des rares tentatives 
d'évaluation des différences de rendement des autochtones 
sur le marché du travail urbain et des effets de la 
scolarisation sur les divers types de rendement. Au moyen 
de données micro-économiques, de techniques faisant usage de 
tableaux de contingences multi-dimensionnels, et d'une 
formule particuli@re d'analyse de régression, on a @élaboré 
des modéles de taux d'activité, de taux d'emploi et de 
niveaux professionnels. Ces mod@éles permettent de prendre 
en ligne de compte les @carts des caractéristiques 
ethno-démographiques individuelles et de mesurer plus 
exactement les effets de la scolarisation sur le rendement 
au sein du marché du travail. Voici les principales 


conclusions: 


i) Les effets de la scolarisation sur les taux 
d' activité de la population active autochtone 
sont positifs (c'est-a-dire qu'elle augmente les 
taux d'activité) bien que variables d'un 
sous-groupe de la population a l'autre. Ce sont 
les femmes autochtones qui enregistrent les plus 


fortes am@liorations a ce chapitre. 


ii) Les effets de la scolarisation sur les taux 
d'emploi sont tré@és variables d'un sous-groupe 
ethno-démographique a l'autre. Chez les hommes 
indiens inscrits et les hommes et les femmes 
métis et indiens non inscrits, une scolarisation 
plus @levée se traduit par des taux de chdmage 
beaucoup plus faibles. Chez les femmes indiennes 
inscrites, cependant, la probabilité du chémage 
est remarquablement plus @levée pour celles qui 


sont plus scolarisées. Cette situation peut @étre 


le résultat du cantonnement sur le marché du 
travail, de la discrimination ou de 
l'inefficacité des programmes de formation ou de 


rattrapage scolaire. 


iii) Une scolarisation plus poussée a aussi un effet 
positif sur les niveaux professionnels 
autochtones (mesurés d'aprés l'indice 
professionnel Blishen/McRoberts). Cependant, on 
observe cet effet surtout chez les personnes qui 


ont au moins une onziéme année. 


En termes d'élaboration de politiques, ces conclusions 
laissent entrevoir la nécessité de revoir et de mettre 
davantage l'accent sur la scolarisation et l'acquisition de 
compétences pour la population autochtone urbaine. A cet 
égard, les efforts devraient viser a inciter et a faciliter 
(a tout le moins) l'ach@vement des @tudes secondaires ou 
l' acquisition de certificats professionnels ou techniques, 
car notre analyse permet d'entrevoir des améliorations 
importantes du rendement sur le marché du travail lorsque 
les travailleurs ont au moins le niveau de scolarité ou de 
formation susmentionné. On devrait aussi signaler qu'une 
meilleure scolarisation (ou formation) n'est probablement 
pas un préalable suffisant aux succés sur le marché du 
travail pour les autochtones urbains. Le chdOmage chez les 
plus scolarisés d'entre eux reste substantiellement plus 
@élevé par rapport a ce que l'on observe dans les milieux 
urbains en général. Les am@liorations au chapitre de la 
scolarisation semblent cependant avoir pour effet de réduire 
les disparités en mati@re d'emploi qui existent entre les 


autochtones et la population en général. 


Si les résultats sont loin d'étre concluants, ils 
soul@évent néanmoins des questions pertinentes quant a 


l'efficacité des programmes de rattrapage scolaire par 


rapport au rendement sur le marché du travail des femmes 
indiennes inscrites. Ces résultats ne sont pas 
incompatibles avec l'hypoth@se selon laquelle ces programmes 
ne, permettentaspac le transtert des competences. cugm: amenone 
pas la personne qui en bén@éficie a appliquer les compétences 
acquises dans le milieu de travail. De plus, a la lumiére 
des crité@éres actuels régissant l'admissibilité aux 
prestations d'aide sociale, il y aurait peut-@étre lieu de se 
préoccuper du fait que ces programmes de rattrapage servent 
de soutien du revenu plutdOt que d'instrument d' acquisition 
de compétences. Il faudra donc faire une @valuation en 
profondeur des programmes actuels de rattrapage scolaire et 
d'acquisition des compétences surtout en ce qui touche les 


femmes indiennes. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 


Research by this author (Clatworthy 1980, 1981) and others 
(Stanbury, 1975) has served to document the nature and severity 
of economic difficulties experienced by urban native populations, 
and the enormous challenge which confronts this minority group 
in terms of acquiring levels of economic or income self-sufficiency 
enjoyed by the general urban population. Achievement of this 
objective hinges to a large extent on the success of native 
people in the urban labour market; success in terms of obtaining 
Stable employment and adequate wage or salary incomes. 


Much contraversy exists with respect to how the objective 
of improving the employment situations of urban native people 
might be accomplished. Programming efforts to date have generally 
been founded on the rationale that education or skill training 
will translate into greater labour market success. Although 
education or skill development has been shown to positively 
effect labour market performance for the general population, 
there has been little systematic analysis of the issue among 
urban natives. 


Stanbury's (1975) work on off-reserve natives in British 
Columbia suggests that improved labour market performance 
occurred only among native high school (or higher level program) 
graduates. More recent work by the author suggests that this 
may also be the case among Winnipeg's native population (see 
Clatworthy, 1981, p. 44). Neither of these existing analyses, 
however, placed adequate analytical controls on other characteri- 
stics of the individual which may effect labour market performance. 
Moreover, neither study considered explicitly the possibility 
that educational effects on labour market behaviour could be 
highly variable among sub-groups of the native population. The 
methodology employed in this study overcomes some of the 


problems inherent in earlier work and considers explicitly the 
possibility of sub-group variations in the effects of education 
on labour market performance. 


The study's scope is constrained to three dimensions of 
labour market behaviour including: 


a) rates of labour force participation 
b) rates of unemployment 
and c) the nature of native occupations. 


The statistical models are constructed in such a way that 
they measure the effects of education and several ethno-demographic 
control variables (e.g. age, sex, native sub-group and length of 
time in the city) on the above dimensions of labour market behavior 
as well as variations in the effects of education over select 
ethno-demographic sub-groups. 


The remainder of the report is organized into four sections. 
Section 2 describes very briefly the data base and variables 
used in the study and the sizes of the samples available for the 
analyses. Section 3 describes the statistical procedures used 
to estimate the labour force participation and employment 
(unemployment) rate models, and presents the study's results as 
they relate to these dimensions of native labour market behavior. 
Analysis of the effects of education on native occupational 
levels is presented in a fourth section. A brief review of the 
study's results and discussion of the study's implications for 
labour market policy follow. 


2.0 DATA 


The study uses data drawn from the 1980 I.U.S. native data 


base. 


This data base includes socio-economic, demographic and 


housing consumption information for a sample of approximately 
650 native households and 2600 native individuals residing in 


the Winnipeg CMA between June 1979 and October 1980. 


] 


Variables used in this study include: 


NH OF FP W LP — 


Current Labour Force Participation Status 
Current Employment Status 

Age 

Sex 

Native Sub-group 

Level of Education 

Blishen/McRoberts occupational index of current 
(last) job if employed (if not employed) 

Length of Time since last move to the city 


The number of observations available for the analyses are 


summarized in Table |. 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLE SIZES AVAILABLE FOR ANALYSIS 


Mode] Number of Observations 
Labour Force Participation Rates 12276 
Employment (Unemployment) Rates 664 
Occupational Levels 449 


A 


For-al.description of -they I.UsS.-data’ base’ see 


Clatworthy (1981 b). 


3.0 THE MODELS 


3.1 Labour Force Participation Rates¢ 


Consider a 5-way (I x J x K x L x M) contingency table 
(i.e. cross-tabulation ) in which the five dimensions pertain 
to current labour force status, education, age, sex, and native 
Sub-group, respectively. Let Rian: and ayer: represent, 
respectively, the observed and expected number of individuals 
in all (2, g, k, 2, m) of the table, with the subscripts referring 
to the following categories: 


MODEL (1) Current Labour 1A= Jen lapounforce 


Force Status (I=2) <= 2, not in labour force 


Education (J=2) j = 1, less than 11 grades completed 
j = 2, 11 or more grades completed 


Age (K=2) k = 1, 16-29 years of age 
k = 2, 30-64 years of age 


Sex. (L=2) Z=1 male 
Z= 2 female 


Status Indian 
m= 8 Métis/Non-Status Indian 


= 
II 
eat 


Native Sub-Group 
(M=2) 


Let W represent the total number of observations in the 
table, such that: 


AG ei ee ete (1) 


2. The concepts of labour force participation and unemployment 
used in this study are those of the Labour Force Survey. 


The logit, wv, is defined as the natural logarithm of the 
ratio of labour force participants to non-participants in 
every 4-way combination of the levels of the other four variables. 
Tnus: 


fi ath 162, cage er oy 


Goodman (1971) and others outline procedures for 
decomposing the logit into independent and additive components 
of the main effects and interactions related to the four 
explanatory (independent) variables. In this case the model 
of interest to us can be written as: 


is Ta eK rane aM, 
Pim Wh Gp Byte P soba 


+ oo + (other two variable combinations) 
JKL : ; , 

uf Bed + (other three variable combinations) 
JKLM 

+ eae Ce) 


where u is a constant representing the grand mean of the 
logits; a is the jth parameter pertaining to the education 
factor. (85 and ey denote the difference from the grand mean 
associated with an education level of less than eleven and eleven 
or more completed grades of schooling, respectively -- and 
similarly for the other three main effects. ) ne is the jkth 
parameter representing the education * age interaction; for 
example ae denotes the deviation from the sum of the grand 
mean (yu) and the main effects (8, and gf) attributable to having 
less than 11 grades of formal education and being less than 30 
years of age -- similarily for other parameters and for the other 


five two variable interactions. 


ae refers to the jkZth parameter of the education * age 
* sex interaction (and similarly for the other three variable 


interactions). 


ae! KIM 
jklm 
four aS interaction. 


is the jkilmth parameter associated with the one 


The effects must satisfy the following conditions: 


5 ge, = 0 (4) 
ees 
JK 
OS 5 
Eby = ay ay 
Luana IKL 
S ae Se ee ee (6) 


JKIM JKIM JSKIM _ JKIM 


a 4? kim ~ 7c 21P skim i i” jkim . Se (7) 


m>iklm a 
The model consists, therefore, of four main effects and 

eleven interactions, each associated with a set of parameters 

pertaining to the respective variables. Ina fashion similar 

to the B's, the degrees of freedom associated with the parameters 

are also independent and additive (see Goodman 1970). 


3.2 Employment (Unemployment) Rates 


The second model is identical to the first model with 
the exception that the response variable(i.e. the Z variable 
of the table) is changed from labour force participation status 
to current employment status. Subscripts of this variable 
refer to the following categories: 


MODEL (2) Employment Status y= 
(i=?) 


ha 


employed 


I} 
do 


unemployed 


3.3 Estimating the Models 


Since some of the main effects and interactions may not be 
Statistically significant in the sense that they do not affect 
the logit values, our concern is to isolate a model containing 
selected effects in Equation (3) which are especially important 
in explaining the variations in the logit values. We employ a 
procedure commonly referred to as stepwise logit analysis 
(Goodman 1971) to identify the best fit models. Using a forward 
selection method one effect at a time is chosen for inclusion in 
the model starting with the lowest order (main) effects and 
proceeding to higher order interactions. At each step a 
Significance test determines whether to retain or delete the 
added effect. The inclusion process continues until no further 
or additional effect satisfies the significance criterion. 


Table 2 displays the sequence of steps leading to 
specification of the participation rate model. Parameters added 
at each step are identified in column 2. Columns 3 and 4 present 
values of the maximum liklihood (MLR) ee ratio and the degrees 
of freedom associated with each step. Columns 5 and 6 present 
the changes in the MLR ye and degrees of freedom resulting from 
the addition of the various effects. Listed in Column 7 is R, a 
ratio which measures the amount of total variance "explained" by 
the set of effects included in the woul. This ratio can be 


used as an index to determine the merit of the model. 


3. The ratio R is somewhat analogous to the Re measure 
in regression analysis. 


3.4 


R= yo (total variation) - Cc (model at a given step) (8) 


eS (total variation) 


Column 8 presents the proportion of total variance "explained" 
by each of the significant effects added to the model. The best 
fit model of participation rates is: 


Pe iter et ek 8s 
v seam =! eek B, + By + ste + Ba (9) 


Table 3 presents similar information pertaining to the 
selection of the employment status model (i.e. Model 2). The 
best fit employment status model is: 


JLM 
jim 


z anager L M ATi mie AAEM 


Differentials in Labour Force Participation and Unemployment 


Rates 

Given the empirical estimates which follow from the step- 
wise logit analyses,labour force participation (ZFPR) and 
unemployment (UR) rates can be obtained from: 


call) : 
TRPR. = 1a (ieee otro wonmae 


Jklm 


Us 
UR ah veo lee while tee gkimy4 from MODEL (2) 


JkLm 
These estimates also permit us to compare participation 
and unemployment rate differentials not only among individuals 
of different ethno-demographic characteristics but also between 
individuals with similar ethno-demographic characteristics but 
different levels of education or training. For purposes of 


discussion the ethno-demographic and educational effects of the 


two models are presented separately. 


(10) 
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3.5 Ethno-demographic Effects 
Main Effects: 


MODEL (1) 


The magnitudes and directions of the main effects of sex, 
and native sub-group illustrate general trends of the relationship 
between labour force participation and these characteristics of 
the individual. As indicated by the parameters in Table 4 
labour force participation among the native population is: 


(1) higher for Métis and Non-Status Indians (MNSI); 
(2) substantially lower among females than males; 
and (3) not affected significantly by age. 


TABLE 4 
PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF THE LABOUR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION RATE MODEL 


Grand Mean: yp = 0.294 


J jae -0.347 5 patria 0.347 
L hb coal 0.960 L=2 -0.960 
M ie Ih -0.234 m= 2 0.234 
Kei), = 2 
Jeexat jx=il 2405 Thahye =O Ly, 
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MODEL (2) 


Similarly the main effects of the ethno-demographic variables 
on employment rates (Table 5 ) indicate that levels of employment 
are higher: 


(1) for the 30 plus year age group, 
(2) among males than females, 
and (3) among MNSI as opposed to Status Indians. 


Interaction Effects 
MODEL (1) 


No statistically significant interaction effects exist among 
the three ethno-demographic variables in the labour force participation 
rate model (i.e. MODEL 1). 


MODEL (2) 


An interaction effect involving sex and native sub-group 
was marginally significant in the employment rate model. This 
interaction indicates that in addition to the main effects of the 
ethno-demographic variables, employment levels tend to be 
increased for Status males and MNSI females and reduced for 
MNSI males and Status females. It should be noted however, 
that the size of the sex and native group interaction effect 
is quite small relative to the other effects identified by 
the model. 


Education Effects 


The main effect of the education variable in the labour force 
participation model indicates that higher educated natives are 
more likely to participate in the labour force than lower educated 
natives. Moreover, the participation rate of higher educated 
females is further increased by an education * sex interaction. 


ol cer 


TABLE 5 
PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT RATE MODEL 


Grand Mean: yu = 0.999 


J 4] -0.495 Rp 0.495 
K k -0.482 Ko= 2 0.482 
16 Z 0.386 Le =? -0.386 
M m -0.360 ime 2 0.360 
Le al Lee 
xa J -0.347 0.347 
a} 0.347 -0.347 
ghee al ee 
x M A -0.343 -0.343 
a -0.343 0.343 
Tiel ete 
x M L 0.039 -0.039 
is -0.039 0.039 
ib oa ae 
Sap. ae | a -0.426 0.426 Tosh 
Jj 0.426 -0.426 
eI L=2 
"I 0.426 -0.426 Wing, 
a -0.426 0.426 


ete 


Briefly this interaction translates into a larger relative 
increase in participation among females than males such that 
the gap in participation rates between sex groups is smaller 
among the higher educated segment of the native population. 
Figure 1 illustrates the nature of these effects graphically. 


The effect of education level on employment (unemployment) 
rates is more complex. The main effect indicates, as expected, 
that a higher level of education tends to increase employment 
rates. This effect, however, is modified by several significant 
interaction terms. The education * sex effect, for example, 
indicates that although being male or being better educated 
leads to higher levels of employment, employment levels are 
further increased if the individual is both male and better 
educated. Similarly levels of employment are enhanced further 
for better educated Métis/Non-Status Indians, better educated 
Status Indian Males, and better educated Metis/Non-Status 


Indian females. 


The sum of these various effects on levels of employment 
(or conversely unemployment rates) is illustrated in 
Figure 2. 


Among Status Indian and MNSI males the effects of education 
are generally similar leading to markedly reduced levels of 
unemployment among the higher educated group. This pattern of 
change in unemployment is also identified for MNSI females. 

The relationship between education and unemployment for Status 
Indian females however, contrasts sharply with that identified 

for the other sub-aroups. Very simply the model implies that 

for Status Indian females higher levels of education or training 
reduce substantially the probability of employment. Since the 
model's estimates for this sub-group do not appear to be distorted 
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FIGURE 1 
ESTIMATED LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY 
SEX, NATIVE GROUP, AND EDUCATION LEVEL 
WINNIPEG, 1980 
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by "small sample sizes" we are faced with addressing the general 
question as to why education should impact differently on Status 
Indian females and the more specific question as to why better 
education or training among this group should lead to higher 
levels of unemployment*. Data available in the I.U.S. data base 
Present few opportunities to address the above questions. At 
best we can provide some preliminary evaluation of several 
plausible hypotheses. 


One possibility is the presence of some form of overt or 
institutionally based discrimination within the urban labour 
market which is impacting greatest on Indian women.” bn stnis 
regard some evidence of discrimination against Status Indians 
in the work place has been put forth (MIB, 1971). 

Moreover, available data are also consistent with the notion of 
labour market discrimination on the basis of sex and education 
(e.g. the 1976 census data reveal that city wide unemployment 
among better educated women was substantially higher than 
unemployment among similarly educated men and more poorly 
educated women). 


4. In addressing this issue we assume that the respondents 
have interpreted and answered correctly the set of questions per- 
taining to current labour force participation and employment status. 
These questions were patterned after the 1981 Census questions and 
use Labour Force Survey concepts. Although inaccurate responses 
no doubt are present in these, as in most other survey based data, 
we are at a loss to explain how such inaccuracies could be so 
markedly patterned over ethno-demographic variables as to produce 
the results identified in the analysis. 


5. We use the term discrimination in the very general sense 
of restricted access to employment opportunities. The sources of 
these restrictions can be quite varied and not necessarily 
intentional. Statistics can rarely be used to provide conclusive 
evidence that discrimination exists. 


Ey ae 


If we accept the argument of racial discrimination in the 
labour market (affecting predominantly Status Indians) then we 
are still left without an explanation for the unequal impact over 
sex groups within the Status Indian population which our analysis 
identifies. Secondly, if we accept the argument of discrimination 
on the basis of sex and education then we must still explain why 
only Status Indian women and not MNSI women appear to be severely 
affected. 


A second hypothesis is that the occupations of better 
educated Status Indian women are concentrated in a very specific 
sector of the labour market which is subject to periodic or 
chronic levels of high unemployment. I.U.S. data on present and 
previous occupations indicates that a large number of more highly 
educated Status Indian females are (or were) employed in 
occupations which service(d) the city's native community (e.g. 
councillors, social workers, health and educational support 
staff). Since many of these services are delivered through 
government programs which operate on fixed (and often short) 
term funding it is possible that unemployment among this sub- 
group could fluctuate substantially as programs are phased in 
and out. 


One final hypothesis is that the level of skills present in 
the higher educated sub-group of Status Indian females is 
quantitatively or qualitatively different from those present in 
the other sub-groupsunder investigation. Support for this 
hypothesis is also available. 


The upper education cateaory used in this study includes 
a fairly broad range of educational levels which could not be 
disaggregated further without incurring small sample problems. 
I.U.S. dataswhich are consistent with program uptake data 


4.0 


eto 


maintained by Indian Affairs and the continuing education section 
of the Manitoba Department of Education, indicate that Indian 
females represent the largest ethno-demographic sub-group parti- 
Cipating in high school or university upgrading programs .© Since 
individuals completing these programs were classified into the 
higher education category in this study, it is probable that a 
large proportion of better educated Status Indian females. 

are upgrading program graduates. This being the case, then, with 
respect to Indian females, our model could be reflecting the 
performance of upgrading program graduates in the labour market. 
The implications of the analysis results under this latter 
hypothesis are important: upgrading programs are either not 
successful in transferring marketable skills or are being viewed 
or used by many participants not as a means of acquiring skills 
but aS a means of income support.’ This latter explanation could 
be viewed as a logical response of the individual to provincial 
social assistance regulations which prohibit support for an 
"employable" individual unless that individual is a single 
mother, attending school, or participating in a training program 
(see Province of Manitoba, 1969, 1977).° 


Model of Occupational Levels 


Results of the preceding analysis confirm the positive 
effects of education on native labour force participation and, 
with the exception of Status Indian women, on native employment. 


6. I1.U.S. data indicate that the composition of the group 
which has completed or is currently enrolled in upgrading or 
training programs is as follows: 49.2% Status females, 21.3% 
Status males, 19.7% MNSI females and 9.8% MNSI males. 


7. Several respondents to the I.U.S. survey listed parti- 
cipation in high school and community college upgrading programs 
as an employment experience. 


8. This hypothesis is also supported by the findings of 
other recent work. See for example, E. Baril, 1981. 


22O0ks 


We now turn our attention to estimation of the effects of 


education on occupational levels, as measured by the Blishen/ 


McRoberts occupational index of 


socio-economic status. 


The method employed is a form of multiple regression 


analysis in which the individual's ethno-demographic and educational 


characteristics (i.e. the independent variables) are specified 


as dummy variables. Since this 


is a rather commonly used 


statistical procedure we refer the unfamiliar reader to Mendenhall, 


1979, for description of the procedure. 


The model to be estimated has the form: 


Y= By + B7X7 + Boxy * B3Xxz 


+ BYXy + Boxe + Box, + & (11) 


where Y = the score of the individual's present (or past if 


currently unemployed) job on the Blishen/McRoberts 


occupational index 


X= age dummy such that X4 
Si 


= sex dummy such that Xo 
X9 
= migration status dummy 
XB 
X3 
= native sub-group dumny 


X4 
X4 


= 1 if < 30 years of age 
= 0 if > 30 years of age 


=I" if female 
= 70 tt mae 


Such that: 

= 7 if a resident of the city 
for <36 months 

0 if a resident of the city 


for >36 months 


variable such that: 
1 if MNSI 


= 0 if Status Indian 


se 


X= education (8-10 years) dummy variable such that: 
Kee if education level of 
8-10 years of schooling 
Xo = 0 otherwise 


Kae higher education dummy variable such that: 
epee 1 if 11 or more years of 
schooling 
oe otherwise 


The g's refer (as in the case of our earlier analysis) to 
the parameters of the model and are interpreted as the effects 
of the independent variables on the occupational index. 

— is the normal (random) error term. The dummy variables are 
Specified such that By reflects the score on the dependent 
variable (i.e. occupational index) of a baseline or reference 
group. (i.e. where pl PG). 2 ee Dyn = 0). The 
remaining 86'S measure the effect on the dependent variable 
attributable to a change in the level of the corresponding 
independent variable. For example, B, measures the effect of 
being less than 30 years of age as opposed to 30 or more years 
of age (i.e. the age class of the reference group). Similarly 
Bo ++ 
a recent migrant to the city, a Metis/Non-Status Indian, of 


B, measure, respectively , the effects of being female, 


having 8-10 years of schooling and of having 11 or more years 
of schooling. 


Results of the analysis which are summarized in Table 6 
indicate that although the model fitted is statistically 
Significant, the independent variables included in the model 
fail to account for a large proportion of the total variance 
(R@= .236). Moreover, only two ( four) of the independent vari- 
ables are significant at the a = .05 (a = .10) confidence 


level. 


ae 


TABLE 5 
RESULTS OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


Standard 
Variable We BEVOrIGt 6 Significance 

Constants (By) 29.4] - - 

Age <30 years (8.) -2.415 (.750) a = .001 
Sex = Female (8,) -0.501 (ea/20) NS 
Recent Migrant (8) 1.666 (.875) gue 2057 
MNST (8 ,) -0.090 (.882) NS 
Education 8-10 (8,) 1.621 (.978) wr 12098 
Education 11+ (8,) TT<038 (1.000) ees al !9)) 

Z 


Hea 2s6 Ww = 449 


520 


oe 


The analysis, however, does confirm the importance of higher 
levels of education on native occupational levels. The coefficient 
associated with 11 or more years of schooling (i.e. Be) is highly 
Significant and implies that individuals with this level of 
schooling had on average occupation scores which were 11.038 
units (37.5 percent) higher than the reference group (i.e. 


individuals with <8 years of schooling). 


The other highly significant effect identified by the model 
is that of age (x) The age coefficient (8,) implies that 
occupational scores for individuals comprising the younger age 
cohort were 2.415 units or (8.2 percent) lower than the baseline 
age cohort (i.e. >30 years of age). The effects of migration 
status Ge) and 8-10 years of schooling te) were marginally 
Significant. Coefficients associated with these variables 
indicate that occupational scores for recent migrants and for 
individuals with 8-10 years of schooling were marginally higher 
than those of the corresponding reference group. The coefficients 


for sex (8,) and native sub-group (g,) were not significantly 


) 
q 
different from zero implying that these attributes of the 
individual have little or no effect on occupational levels. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study represents one of the few attempts to estimate 
differentials in the performance of native people in the urban 
labour market and the effects of education levels on performance 
patterns. Using micro-level data, multi-dimensional contingency 
table techniques and a specific form of rearession analysis, 
models of labour force participation rates, employment rates and 
occupational levels have been developed. The models control for 
variations in the individual's ethno-demographic characteristics 


and permit more accurate measurement of the effects of education 


Age 


characteristics on performance in the labour market. Major findings 


of the analyses are as follows: 


i) The effect of education on native labour force 
participation rates is positive (i.e. leads to higher 
rates of participation) although variable over 
population sub-groups. Education related 
improvements to participation are greatest for 


native women. 


ii) The effects of education on employment rates are 
highly variable over ethno-demographic sub-groups. 
Among Status Indian men and MNSI men and women 
higher levels of education translate into markedly 
lower unemployment rates. Among Status Indian 
women however, the probability of unemployment is 
sharply hiaher for the higher educated sub-group. 
This finding may reflect the effects of labour 
market segmentation, discrimination, or the 
ineffectiveness of training or ‘educational 
upgrading programs. 


iii) Higher levels of education also impact positively on 
native occupational levels (as measured by the Blishen/ 
McRoberts occupational index), however, the effect is 
large only for individuals completing eleven or more 
grades of schooling. 


9. Since scores on this index are highly correlated with 
wage or Salary levels our results also suggest that higher 
education leads to higher wage levels. 


a 


In terms of policy development, the study's findings 
Suggest the need for a renewed and expanded emphasis on education 
and skill development among the urban native population. In 
this regard, efforts should be directed toward encouraging and 
facilitating (at the minimum) high school completion or the 
acquisition of trade or technical school certificates, for our 
analyses suggest that significant improvements in labour force 
performance occur at or above these training levels. It should 
also be emphasized that better education (or training) alone is 
not likely to be a sufficient prerequisite for labour market 
Success among urban natives. Unemployment among better educated 
native peoples remains substantially higher than that experienced 
by general urban society. Improvements to education do, however, 
appear to have the effect of reducing levels of employment 
disparity between the native and general population. 


Although far from conclusive the study's results also raise 
questions about the effectiveness of educational upgrading 
programs on the labour market performance of Status Indian women. 
Results of this study are not inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that such programs are either not transferring skills or not 
leading to the development of the individual's motivation to 
apply learned skills in the labour market. Moreover, ne LIahG 
of current qualification criteria for social allowance supports, 
there may be cause for concern that upgrading programs are being 
used aS a means of income support rather than as a means of 
developing skills. The study's results suggest the need for a 
thorough evaluation of existing educational upgrading and skill 
development programs, particularly as they relate to Indian 


women. 
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